Lord Louis Mountbatten at War

Just before the outbreak of war, Dickie took command of his new ship, HMS Kelly – the first of the new ‘K’ class destroyers armed with six 4.7-inch guns and two quintuple torpedo tubes – and one that had been fitted out to his exact specifications, taking into account some of the designs he had discussed with the naval architect A.P. Cole. A particular feature was his cabin, a replica of his mock cabin at the Brook House penthouse, ‘a large L-shaped room with a long desk equipped with a Dictaphone and a multiplicity of gadgets along the end wall, or bulkhead . . . The walls of the cabin were pale green, the sofa and chairs covered with bright orange-and brick material, the carpet brown. An adjoining sleeping cabin and bathroom were decorated in the same pale green.’ On the bookcase were photographs of his father, brother, wife, daughters, Jean Norton and Yola Letellier.


The ship was still being prepared when in August the Nazi-Soviet non-aggression pact was signed, and arrangements for loading had to be quickened from three weeks to three days. The entire ship’s company, including its captain, worked day and night, bringing on stores, fuel and ammunition, and painting the boat in a mixture of rose and lavender, called Mountbatten Pink, which Dickie thought best disguised its appearance from the air.


War was declared on 3 September. Dickie, waiting for instructions in Portsmouth, was apprehensive. ‘It is only when one faces the prospect of death,’ he wrote to Edwina, ‘that one realises how much one’s loved ones mean.’ His first wartime duty was to collect his old friend Edward, Duke of Windsor, from exile in France, accompanied by Randolph Churchill in the uniform of a lieutenant of the 4th Hussars – the appearance slightly spoilt by the spurs being inside out and upside down.


Over the next few weeks the Kelly was engaged on convoy duties in the Channel and chasing U-boats – most of them, it transpired, imaginary – west of the Scillies. Then towards the end of October, Mountbatten was ordered to the Norwegian coast to engage the German pocket battleship Deutschland and pick up some captured merchant seamen from the City of Flint. He pointedly ignored the advice of his signals and navigating officers, plotting a course that left him missing the German pocket battleship. ‘It is absolutely basic that in any intercepting situation like this you go to the position furthest on your target could have reached, and then work back,’ the Kelly’s signals officer, Edward Dunsterville, recollected. ‘But Mountbatten would have none of this. He wanted to make a splash.’ The result was that 600 seamen spent five years in a German internment camp.


Returning, Mountbatten set a cruising speed of 28 knots, twice the safe rate given the weather conditions, leading to a seaman being swept overboard and the destruction of the starboard side when the Kelly hit a huge wave. Shortly after repairs were completed, he hit a mine after being ordered into the middle of a minefield in the Tyne Estuary to rescue a sinking British tanker. Kelly returned to dry dock for almost three months of repairs.


 All on board had felt the mine bumping under the bow, engine-room and ward room before it went off after touching the propellers. It had been too much for one of the stokers, who had deserted his post. The punishment for desertion was death but Mountbatten, addressing the lower deck, let the man off with a caution. ‘One caution to him, and second one to myself, for having failed in four months to impress my personality and doctrine on each and all of you to prevent such an incident from occurring.’  No member of the Kelly crew ever again left their post and the stoker later won a gallantry medal.


In March, within a week of the repairs on the Kelly being completed, it collided with another destroyer, HMS Gurkha, requiring a further refit of six weeks. The following month it was dispatched to embark the retreating forces in Norway and successfully rescued 229 French Chasseurs Alpins – its first useful contribution to the war effort in six months.


In May, Mountbatten first found himself isolated off the Dutch coast, fruitlessly chasing a U-boat, and then needlessly broadcasting his position by signalling with a bright Aldis light; one message read: ‘How are the muskets? Let battle commence.’ The immediate result was the Kelly was torpedoed, blasting a 50-foot hole in the starboard side, killing 27 and wounding many more but, though heavily damaged and with only emergency lighting, she had survived. All but six officers and 12 men were taken off, the torpedoes, depth charges, surplus ammunition and boats jettisoned, and the Kelly began its tortuous 91-hour journey across the North Sea to the Tyne, towed back in spite of considerable risk to the support vessels. It had been a feat of foolhardiness.


For most officers, it would have led to a court martial, but the heroic journey back had caught the imagination of the public looking for good news amidst the rapid German victories. It had not been calculated – Mountbatten simply wanted to save his ship – but it proved a morale-boosting propaganda coup. The Navy, seeing an opportunity, leaked the story to the Daily Mirror, whose center-page spread paid tribute with plenty of references to Nelson and ‘an epic story that will live for ever in British naval history’.


Dickie, given a mention in Despatches, now lobbied hard through his royal connections – he had told George VI about his feat immediately when he returned – and Edwina for a Distinguished Service Order for bringing his ship home safely. In spite of Service objections to an award being given, when it was Mountbatten’s stupidity that had caused Kelly to be attacked in the first place, his lobbying paid off.

        October 1940, Dickie was posted to Plymouth. The following month, whilst patrolling near Land’s End, he blundered again and his ship HMS Javelin was torpedoed with the loss of 46 men and many injured. Dickie was heavily criticized by his superiors for failing to organize his attacking force correctly and open fire in time, but no action was taken.


In May 1941, the Kelly was sent to Crete to bombard the airfield, which had been captured by the Germans. At dawn on 23 May, the ship was dive-bombed by Stukas and, still traveling at 30 knots, capsized. The last view anyone had of Mountbatten, the first and last captain of the ship, was him standing on the bridge holding onto his Station-Keeping Gear. Edwina, knowing half the ship’s company had been lost, anxiously waited for news of her husband’s fate at Claridge’s with Peter Murphy.


Picked up by HMS Kipling, Mountbatten was brought back to Alexandria, where he stayed for a few days with the Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean, Andrew Cunningham, who was not a great fan. ‘The trouble with your flotilla, boy,’ he told another destroyer officer, ‘is that it was thoroughly badly led.’ Many felt the problem with Mountbatten was that, for all his bravery and leadership abilities, he lacked judgement and patience, and was too much the showman where style triumphed over substance.


Johnnie Coote remembered the Kelly as ‘the laughing-stock of the fleet’ entering Scapa Flow:

        She looked magnificent, with her pendants streaming from her halyards, everything properly squared away, with her flamboyant CO prominently saluting as his piping party of four (usually one or two in wartime) sounded off. She was making 25 knots at the time. Her wash bashed all our boats against our armored belt, doing some damage . . . MB had deliberately chosen 0900 as his ETA so as to be the focus of attention of every Flag and Commanding Officer in the Home Fleet. An hour earlier it would have been dark.

      In the autumn of 1941, Dickie was given command of the aircraft carrier Illustrious, currently under repair in Norfolk, Virginia, and ready to join the Mediterranean Fleet in November. The plan, supported by the Ministry of Information, was that he should go out in August, brief the American military, make some useful contacts and, as a well-connected and well-known naval officer, possibly help on the propaganda front.

     His handling of ships also remained problematic. On one night-exercise, he ordered the torpedoes to position to fire to port and then directed the ships in a circle so they would have destroyed each other. One young officer could not help exclaiming, ‘The man’s mad!